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AN IMPORTANT DUTCH PRIMITIVE Be 

nec 


at the close of the fifteenth century, 
the most original, certainly, was 
Hieronymus Bosch. His art, like that of 
Giovanni di Paolo and like that of Odilon 
Redon, is deliberately fantastic, but to the 
rendering of his fantasies he brought a power 
to design and an ability to create untried 
harmonies of color which have not often 
been excelled. Something of Bosch’s inten- 
sity of expression runs through the work of 
his contemporary, the Master of the Virgo 
inter Virgines, but with this difference: 
where Bosch employed medieval theology 
as a point of departure for his extravagant 
“dreams,” the Virgo Master used the Evan- 
gelists instead, and specialized in naive but 
sincere scenes drawn from the Passion. 
We do not know his name; his title, ‘ The 
Master of the Virgo inter Virgines,”’ is tak- 
en from one of his best-known panels in the 
Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam which depicts 
the Madonna in conversation with the four 
Virgin Saints. Dr. Max F. Friedlander, 
who has identified some nineteen of the ar- 
tist’s paintings! dates his period of activity 
between 1470 and 1495. He worked at 
Delft and Dr. Friedlander suggests that he 
may also have painted at Gouda. One of 
his earliest works, if not indeed the earliest, 
is an “Ecco Homo,’ acquired recently by 
Martin A. Ryerson and now included among 
his splendid collection of primitives. It 
shows the moment when Pilate exposes 
Christ to the throng, crying, “ Behold the 
man!” The Virgo Master has translated 
the scene wholly into the realm of his own 
experience. The corner of a Gothic building 
with a narrow door and a flight of steps pro- 
vides the setting. The action is on two lev- 
els. Christ, the jailer, and Pilate, the last 
robed as a magistrate, stand above the 
crowd, here represented by fourteen figures 
some of whom are gesturing and pointing 


Ane painters working in Holland 


See Jahrbuch der Kéniglich Preuszischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen, XXXI (1910), 64-72, and Die Altniederlandische 
Malerei, V, Berlin, 1927, 65-78; 1309-142. 

2Said to have come from the convent of San Luca, Rome. 
It was purchased by Count Contini in Rome and passed into 
the collections of the Roerich Museum in New York. It was 
sold in New York at the Roerich Sale, (Sales Catalogue, No. 
64, March 27, 1930). Friedlander reproduces it in the vol- 
ume on Geertgen and Bosch, Pl. XXXV. 


with scorn at the Accused. In the open wit jj,¢. 
dow at the right are six other figures, an) 4+. 
through the archway at the left three mons Tn t 
are discernible. All the men with the ex jon, 
ception of Christ, who appears in a loi ap 
cloth and a dark robe falling from his shou! 
ders, are dressed in the height of fantasti 5 
and elegant fashion, wearing rich velvet cor 
and brocades.* One is struck by the artist’ figt 
extreme interest in dress; every detail se] 
fabric, every jewel being rendered with ® gro 
careful realism. The same realism he car; j¢ 
ries over into the treatment of the features; , 
In all his work the Virgo Master is domi get} 
nated by a desire to express the emotiona: ry; 
tension of the scene. He tries to make eacl_ The 
face reflect the horror or sorrow of the situa on ¢ 
tion, and, as in the case of certain painter’ the 
of the Paduan School, nearly carries 
realism into the realm of the grotesque pec 
Friedlander has analyzed the typical cas geri, 
of the face, the hollow, heavy lidded eyes oy, 
the curved slit-like mouth, and in this, per -je¢ 
haps his first panel, these characteristic” pos 
already appear. We may see, too, that the arm, 
young artist here is struggling with the wip 
means of his composition. The design 
overloaded with verticals; the repeated up}, 9 
ward thrusts of the window frame, the nat mys 
row tower and door, the arched gate ané me, 
the standing figures, are not adequatel! that 
Mas 
early 


ofte 


’Some of the costumes are worth analyzing. The figureii 
the left foreground in brocade is garbed in a French ¢ 
Flemish gown without sleeves which came into fashict desi 
round the middle of the century. It is finished with a dee 
hem of velvet and worn with a velvet hood, thrown baa’ t h e 
over the shoulders. The same sort of gown, with longe ° 
hood, is worn by his neighbor on the right but this one # rl 
less elaborate. The figure in the center foreground wearing wa 
the brocaded tunic is very much in fashion with his fairy” |’ y; 
long dubblet, belted at the waist and edged with fur. Pilaf Nort 
is clad in a “ journade,” a very popular article of over-dres ‘i 
cut circular with padded shoulders. Through its long si] WaS 
sleeve one may catch a glimpse of his under-sleeve of bre to f 
cade. The typical “journade” was edged with fur. Bott 
Bosch and the Virgo Master delight in odd types of heat) mani 
gear. In the “Ecce Homo,” the most common sort is th } 
bell-shaped cap of felt, but this is varied by the hat wit the \ 
the turned-up brim, the hat with the brim falling over tH roof, 
eyes, the “snap-dragon” bonnet worn by the figure # F 

mind 
the figure farthest to the right, the long edge of which | . 
has looped over the iron railing. One of the figures sitting G@€ta: 
in the window wears an “onion” hat, a type which Bose) egrm 
preferred, and which he made into an Oriental turban by I 
the addition of a fez. The shoes are equipped with long Or 
down to show the rich lining. Most of the costumes, it wil from 
be noted, antedate somewhat the proposed date of the pain” tive 
ing, a fact which Friedliinder explains as a desire on th) 
artist's part to lend historical color to the scene. » grate 


the center foreground and the “‘liripipe,”’ on the head @ 
padded toes; one man wears shoes with high tops turneé 


¥i 
ay 
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omet by any horizontal movement. The 

} ‘necessity for creating space round his fig- 
eN Wil res has led him into certain mistakes of 
res, aM foreshortening in the steps and platform. 
e€ MONT {ny the foreground group we begin to see the 
the ex ‘tendency on the Virgo Master’s part, which 
loi appears so 
s shoul often in later 
antasti iworks, to 
velvet compose _ his 
artist’ figures into 
etail separate 
with © groups and to 
he these 
atures groups to- 
domi gether with 
otionas rhythmiclines. 
ke The five men 
€ SItUa) on the left and 
painters the five on the 
ries hi right are con- 
tesque> nected by a 
‘al CaS series of short 
d curves, car- 
1S, ried in the 
eristi® pose of the 
hat tho arms, in the 
ith the swing of the 
icostumes and 
hoods. It 
must be re- 
ite aMimembered 
juatel! that the Virgo 
Master in this 

e figureis 
French @ early work is 
o fasta) designing in 
own ba the truly 
th longe 
his ones Primitive 


1 wearing 
his faire which in 


REPLICA OF THE “ ECCE HOMO” 


dinary color sense. One forgets the stiffness 
of his design when confronted by his mosaic 
of suave tones, so combined as to throw 
certain colors into luminous relief. He had 
a fondness for a peculiar rose verging on 
violet; the figure in the center foreground is 
robed in bro- 
cade of this 
color which is 
repeated 
through the 
composition 
in various 
notes, paling 
here and there 
almost to grey 
or strength- 
ened to a dull 
red. Touches 
of yellow shot 
with rose in- 
tensify the 
effect, while 
all the warm 
colors in the 
costumes gain 
being 
contrasted 
with the flat 
steps which 
are painted in 
a cool green. 
Throughout 
are dark 
notes, count- 
ing as_ black, 
but which are 
really low- 
keyed neutral 


ur. Pilatl} Northern art IN THE BURRELL COLLECTION, LONDON browns or 


ver-dress 

slong Was inclined 

ve of bm'to follow the tradition of illuminated 
of hea manuscripts. Such bits as the figures in 
ort is the 

hat wit, the window and the glimpse of walls and 
‘foie TOOfs of the town (is it Gouda or Delft?) re- 
head ¢ mind one of similar details in early missals, 
es sittin details which are associated with the main 
ch Bos Composition, rather than a vital part of it. 
rith long) = On the other hand, the Virgo Master was 


es, it wi, from the start endowed with certain posi- 


he paitt) tive gifts for which any painter might be 
grateful. Chief among these is his extraor- 


deep greens. 
Found in the details of the hoods, tunics, 
and the iron railings, they are so placed as 
to lend constant accents to a color scheme 
which might otherwise grow uniform and 
uninteresting. The painter’s subtlety is 
nowhere better shown than in the little 
perspective of houses and towers in the up- 
per left hand corner. Worthy of a Corot 
or a Braque, is his sensitive choice of val- 
ues of rose and grey green. 
In this panel the Virgo Master likewise 
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DETAIL FROM THE “ ECCE HOMO.” 
NOTE THE TYPICAL FEATURES 


shows a ready command over his medium. 
Its excellent preservation allows us to fol- 
low his quick, fluid brush stroke; to see how 
he builds up his form with little filaments 
of color carried over other tones, a trait 
most noticeable in the high lights on the 
faces. Where so many paintings of this 
period have suffered drastically from wear 
or over-cleaning, this ““Ecce Homo” has 
come down to us, fresh in color and surface. 
One may still make out the artist’s use 
of parallel hatching and cross hatching 
on the brocades and details of the stone.' 

The composition of Mr. Ryerson’s panel 
is known in a replica, differing in many 
ways and evidently much poorer in execu- 
tion. Friedlander, however, is inclined to 

‘The Virgo Master designed a number of woodcuts and 


this technique doubtless influenced his painting. See M. J 
Schretlen, Dutch and Flemish Woodcuts of the Fifteenth 


think it, too, is a work of the master, though 
it is hard to see how he can consider it other 
than a free copy of slighter importance’ 
The figures are more warped in drawing: 
the features are harsher, and the genera 
effect less pleasing. There are three lines of },;p) 
Gothic lettering proceeding from the mouths how 
of the speakers, instead of only one. het 
size, however, the two panels are ver seen 
close: Mr. Ryerson’s measuring 2034 by 4 of 
inches; Mr. Burrell’s, 1956 by 1334 inches” 
Just what relationship did the Virgo” all s 
Master bear to Hieronymus Bosch? He v 
has been called the teacher of Bosch, but soft 
Friedlander in discussing the problem comes 4m 
to the concluson that probably they never) jnc¢. 
met. In comparison with Bosch’s masterly” 4nd 
portrayals of the “ Ecce Homo” theme, this) one, 
early work by a lesser known contemporanyy Piet 


seems uncertain and tentative. Bosch wa), 
the last great Gothic draughtsman, the fina) Jealy 
defender of medievalism against the classic 


influence from Italy. And from Bosch it © scen 


only a step to Breughel. But in his way” Dyce 
too, the Virgo Master plays a part in the and. 
development. By refusing to employ the mak. 
overworked forms of religion, Puritanism |eng¢ 
created new forms full of fervent meaning) oroy 
And when Rembrandt came, as Friedlande®) pares 
points out, he took this fervency and thi} Epst 
uncompromising vigor, and made from i Clou 
the material for his universal art. Fran 


DaniEL Catron RICH colle 


5Formerly in the Charles T. Crews collection, London show 

but now the property of Mr. Francis Burrell who at on 
time lent it to the Tate Gallery. In 1904 it was exhibiteae the | 
the I 


in the Paris Exhibition of French Primitives and catalogued) 
as “School of Lorraine,” an attribution which Wilhelz 
Hausenstein follows without comment in his Tafelmalereide ‘Th, 
Alten Franzosen, Munich, 1923, PI. 67. Friedlander hai 
assigned it in 1910 to the Virgo Master, opus cit., 66. se by a 
Martin C onway, The Van Eycks and their Followers, Lond ® the / 


1921, 336, calls it Dutch and connects it with the styl 
of the Virgo Master. ' them 


THE GUELPH TREASURE t and | 


Through the patronage of The Anti 
quarian Society of the Art Institute ané ° 
The Renaissance Society of the Univ ersiti” 
of Chicago, the famous collection oe 
medieval objects known as “The Guelp! days 


Century, Lond., 1925, 38-42, especially Plate 62, A,“Christ Treasure’? will be shown in Gallery Mé paint 
before Pilate,’ which has marked affinities with Mr. ‘i Leop 
Ryerson’s panel. beginning March 31. 

portr. 
© Alexa 
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thous AN EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS OF CHILDREN 

t othe, 

tance, HE Children’s Museum has arranged 

awing: during the month of March its most 

penerae interesting exhibit of the year, an ex- 


lines of) },jbit which will appeal to young and old, for 
nouths few can resist a selected group of children’s 
l€. IN portraits. The style of the seasoned artist 
Very seems to soften a bit before the personality 
by 1) of a child, and the critic, too, looks with less 
inches! severity, determined though he be to ban 
Virgo all sentiment in his appraisal. 
vf He We need no sentiment, however, and no 
‘h, but” softening of our critical faculties to make us 
comes) admire the loan exhibition which has been 
‘Never installed in the Children’s Museum. Mr. 
asterly) and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester are lending 
1e, this) one of their newest acquisitions, a beautiful 
poraty) Pietro Longhi portrait of a little girl holding 
ch wala dog, a child from eighteenth century 
1€ fina Italy, but as alive and alert as all Longhi's 
classi little figures in his charming Venetian 
ch it i iscenes. This, and a Piazzetta, and a Van 
$ way) Dyck also from the Worcester Collection, 
in th? and a Murillo from The Deering Collection 
oy the make a group of old masters ready to chal- 
‘anism lenge and hold their own against a larger 
aning® group of more modern work. One of the 
rarest examples to be shown is Max 
Epstein’s “Charlotte of France,” by Jean 
Clouet. Goya’s attractive “Infante Don 
| f Francesco de Paula” is lent from the 
ICH | collection of Mrs. R. R. McCormick. It 


a shows the young prince as he appears in 
xhibitegy the large family group by Goya today in 
he P d 
Wilhels the Prado. 

The famous English school is represented 
der hat 


66. S| by a group of children’s portraits lent by 
boges the Anderson Galleries of Chicago, among 
them examples by Raeburn, Gainsborough, 
FE and William Owen. A portrait of Carter 
Anti H. Harrison, Sr., lent by Carter H. Harri- 
| son, Jr., is painted by Oliver Frazer in 

that sleek but beautiful nineteenth century 
style favored in America from the early 
‘uelpil days of the Colonies; while later American 
y Mé Painters are well represented by the 
) Leopold Seyffert and the two Louis Betts 

) portraits lent by Percy B. Eckhart, the 
» Alexander Brook “Biddy and Sandy” lent 


tered 


eptanl) by Mrs. Howell Howard, and the Jean 


8. 


> McLane “Virginia and Stanton” and the 


e ang 
-ersitl 
ersityy 


PIETRO LONGHI, “ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG GIRL.” 
LENT BY MR. AND MRS. CHARLES H. WORCESTER 


Charles W. Hawthorne “ Little Sylvia,” the 
last two from the Art Institute Collection. 

Of the modern French artists there is a 
Pascin, an exquisite full length portrait of 
a girl, subtle in color, delicate in presenta- 
tion, lent byCarter H. Harrison, anda Redon 
portrait of his son Ari, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Brewster. A charming Faggi 
sketch of his son, a Ribot portrait of his 
daughter, and a Mary Cassatt portrait of a 
girl also come from the Brewster Collection. 
The Russian, Leon Gaspard, is represented 
by Martin Schwab’s portrait of his daugh- 
ter and the “Kirghiz Boy” lent by Elmer 
C. Jensen. 

There are others in the list of equal beauty 
and charm. There are other lenders, too, 
for our Chicago collectors have been gener- 
ous with their treasures and in this instance 
the Children’s Museum is realizing one of 
its ideals, to have on exhibition not only 
subject matter which will appeal to its 
young visitors but objects of an artistic 
quality worthy to be shown in any art gal- 
lery for adults. HELEN MACKENZIE 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH CHICAGO EXHIBITION 


HAT the Thirty-Fifth Exhibition by 

Artists of Chicago and Vicinity is 

one of the most successful showings 
ever held of local art, everyone seems agreed. 
Perhaps the jury of selection had something 
to do with it. Its four members were all 
museum men, all familiar with selecting ex- 
hibitions and all alive to the possibilities of 
different types of artistic endeavor. At any 
rate, the exhibition is perhaps the most rep- 
resentative of any yet to be held, and in it- 
self gives a clear indication of just what 
directions are being taken in this part of 
America. 

Generally speaking there is more vitality 
and less anemia—a hopeful sign. The visi- 
tor is struck by the large number of paint- 
ings utilizing the subject matter of Chicago. 
There was a period when such material was 
looked down upon, and when all painting 
had to be done in the country, close to na- 
ture. But we are becoming increasingly ur- 
ban; we see the landscape being encroached 
upon by factories, by apartment houses, by 
skyscrapers, and we react with enthusiasm 
to the attempt on the part of our artists to 
build their pictures from the things we 
know best. Canvases like “Chicago River,” 
by J. Jeffrey Grant, “Starting the Wabash 
Bridge,” by J. Allen St. John, “Winter 
Landscape, 
Chicago,” by 
Francis 
Chapin, 
**Heavy- 
Breathing 
Industry,” by 
John E. Phil- 
lips, and Belle 
Goldschlag- 
er’s “Wabash 
Avenue 
Bridge’’ 
strike a new 
and respon- 
sive note. 


still life paintings is a promising sign. Nar- 
rowly considered, this genre is an exercise in 
truly pictorial means. Widely considered, 
still life may be used to create an emotional 
mood of great power. Among the most sen- 
sitive and distinguished examples is the 
“Still Life with Dog,” the work of Frances 
Foy, who received for it the Mr. and Mrs. 
Jule F. Brower Prize of Three Hundred 
Dollars. With the most every day means, 
Miss Foy has made a design of great charm 
and projected an emotional quality which 
in its overtones may favorably compare 
with the still life painting of the East. A 
more robust expression is found in Con- 
stantine Pougialis, “Still Life,” with its 
solid, dark color scheme. This painting was 
given the William Randolph Hearst Prize 
of Three Hundred Dollars. Ruth Van 
Sickle Ford’s, “Country Store,” given the 
Fine Arts Building Prize of Five Hundred 


Dollars, is a crowded and colorful translat- 


ion of unusual material, broadly painted. © 
Even in the ventures in this type of com- | 


position which were less successful, there | 


was hint every now and then of a thought- 
fulness, a meditative quality in design and 

color, which is highly to be commended. 
American landscape, on the whole, has 
always had competent and excellent paint- 
ers. 


dence in the 
present exhi- 
bition that the 
tradition is 
gan Prize of 


dred and Fifty 


won by J. 
Theodore 


small ‘ Bistro 


In the same 


way the great- 
ly increased 
number of 


J. THEODORE JOHNSON, “BISTRO BRUEL.” 
AWARDED THE FIRST LOGAN PRIZE IN THE 
EXHIBITION BY CHICAGO ARTISTS 
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which in its mixture of dark tones, with 
rifts and touches of pure color, managed 
perfectly to convey the atmosphere of Paris. 
The landscapes of Karl A. Buehr, George 
Buehr, Rudolph Ingerle, Sam Ostrowsky, 
Pauline Palmer, Allen Philbrick, Harold 
Schultz, Gerrit V. Sinclair, Marshall D. 
Smith, John F. Stacey, Frederic Tellander 
and Charles A. Wilimovsky are among the 
most able shown. Those of Charles P. Kill- 
gore and Frederic M. Grant tend toward 
decoration, while Beatrice Levy, Increase 
Robinson, and Agnes Potter Van Ryn have 
given a new angle to often-used material. 

There are fewer portraits this year, and 
more serious figure studies. Alexander John 
Motley’s “ Blues,” while paying homage to 
Rivera and Covarrubbias, is an interesting 
experiment. Ivan Le Lorraine Albright in 
“Midnight” has contributed another of 
his powerful studies in which a use of mono- 
chrome is being skillfully lightened with 
new harmonies of color. Flora Schofield, 
who sent one of the most consistent still 
lifes in the exhibition, is represented by two 
figurepieces, one of which, “‘ The Prayer,” 
was awarded the Harry A. Frank Prize. 
Jaroslav Brozik’s “Reading,” while remi- 
niscent of Karfiol, is subtle and fine in color; 
“Homeward,” by Edmund Giesbert is 
full of vigor. Among other interesting ex- 
amples are canvases by Joseph Allworthy, 
whose delicate “Portrait” was successful 
in competi- 
tion for the 
Municipal 
Art League 
Prize, Macena 
Barton, repre- 
sented by four 
portraits, Roy 
Collins, Gus- 
taf Dalstrom, 
June M. 
Knabel, Earl 
Lonsbury, A. 


sculpture may be noted the “Black Pan- 
ther,’ of Edouard Chassaing, awarded the 
Second Logan Prize and Five Hundred 
Dollars,a work in which the qualities of 
vigor and stylization are well balanced; the 
sincere wood carvings of Enrico Glicen- 
stein; the mystical and semi-abstract fig- 
ures of Oskar J. W. Hansen, remarkable 
for their beautiful surface qualities, and the 
little “Penguin” in mahogany by Eunice 
Grubb, a delightful piece of design, given 
the Robert Rice Jenkins Memorial Prize. 

Olga Chassaing’s “‘Statuette”’ is an inter- 
esting application of color to stylized de- 
sign, while Walter R. Williams’ “Pan” 
shows that pewter may be applied with 
charming effect for decorative sculpture. 
Among the more realistic work one may 
note the three studies by Peter Wayland 
and “Morning,” in which Malvin Marr 
Albright has created a large piece of 
sculpture which is particularly effective in 
the treatment of the head. 

Meanwhile, at the same time in the Print 
Galleries, the Twenty-Second International 
Exhibition of Etchings, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Society of Etchers, has been 
in progress. From the large group of 
examples, the following prize awards were 
chosen: The Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prize of one hundred dollars to Stanley 
Anderson (British) for “Reading Room;” 
the second Logan Prize of seventy-five 
dollars to 
Harry Mor- 
ley (British) 
for “End of 


the Day;’’ 
the third 
Logan Prize 


to Doris Boul- 
ton (Brit- 
ish) for her 
‘““Mound of 
the Fortress;” 
the Chicago 


Lou Mat- Society of 
thews, Theo- Etchers Prize 
dore J. Ros- to Kerr Ebys 
zak, and Paul for ‘‘New 
Trebilcock FRANCES FOY, “STILL LIFE WITH DOG. : | 
: AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. JULE F. BROWER England 
Among the PRIZE IN THE EXHIBITION BY CHICAGO ARTISTS Winter.” 
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AN IMPORTANT EARLY UKIYO-E PAINTING 


HAT may be called fashions in 

works of art often come into vogue 

in curious ways. Some happening, 
such as a fanciful sketch thrown off by an 
artist in a happy mood or the carrying out 
of a commission that requires or suggests 
unusual treatment, may be quite enough to 
stimulate the imagination of the artist and 
his fellows and lead to the inception of a 
style which may or may not have anything 
more than novelty to commend it. This 
has been true of works by artists in the 
Far East as well as by those in Western 
lands. In Japan in the Joky6 period (1684- 
1687) Torii Kivomoto, who in early life was 
an actor in Osaka, had realized that acting 
was not the vocation for which he was best 
fitted and had, therefore, taken to painting 
upon kanban (sign boards) for attachment 
to the facades of the theatres in that city, 
pictures of actors as they appeared in the 
dramas which were then being performed. 
Having attracted favorable attention by 
these, in 1689, the second year of Genroku, 
he migrated to Edo accompanied by his 
son Shdbei. As they journeyed along the 
Tokaido highroad it is unlikely that either 
one of them had any thought of inaugurat- 
ing a new departure in pictorial representa- 
tion. Instead it is probable that they were 
on their way to the Shégun’s capital lured 
by tales which had reached them of the 
gaiety of life in that bustling city where 
many thousands of samurai were congre- 
gated in attendance upon their feudal lords, 
where many shops and tea-houses, theatres 
and other places of entertainment were 
flourishing, and where there was apparently 
an inviting field for the exercise of their spe- 
cial talent. Evidently Kiyomoto’s reputa- 
tion had preceded him or, if not, it may have 
been made known to the managers of the 
theatres of Osaka or Kyoto by actors then 
playing engagements in Edo. Be that as it 
may, it was not long before both Kiyomoto 
and his son were employed to paint picto- 
rial signs for all three of the first-class thea- 
tres in the city. It was the younger man, 
however, now calling himself Torti Kiyo- 
nobu, who caught the fancy of the theatre- 


goers and the people generally and capti- 
vated them by his bold, dashing brush 
work. This soon made his name widely 
known since his paintings were upon kan- 
ban where all passers-by could see them, 
and in them he had struck a new note. 
Perceiving that to make the figures of the 
actors on these signs effective when viewed 
from the street they must be broadly 
treated, he used wide calligraphic outlines in 
deep black to make them stand out clearly. 
Thus it was that he set a style which most 
of the Ukiyo-e artists who were his con- 
temporaries made haste to follow, irrespec- 
tive of its suitability for works intended for 
closer inspection, although to some extent 
this was recognized and the outlines were 
modihed accordingly. 

Prominent among these artists, during 
the early years of the eighteenth century, 
was Okazawa (or Okazaki) Genshichi, who 
signed his paintings as Kaigetsud6 or as 
Kaigetsud6 Ando. Regarding him almost 
nothing is definitely known. He lived in 
Suwa-ché in the Asakusa district of Edo, 
and the tale is probably true that in 1714 
he was banished to the island of Oshima for 
being in some way connected with a scandal 
growing out of the escapades of a lady of 
the Shdgun’s court and her love affair with 
a popular actor, but how long his exile 
lasted we do not know. 
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It is also uncertain | 


without more definite evidence than we as 
yet have, whether in addition to the Ando | 


name he also signed paintings and prints 


variously as Anchi, Doshin, Dohan, and? 


Doshi, prefixed in each case by the words | 


“Nippon giga Kaigetsu matsu-y6.”” Wheth- 


er the works thus signed are by him or from | 
the hands of four of his pupils or followers 


is a moot question. 


Matsu-y6, literally 


“last leaf,” is usually employed to signify | 


a descendant. It is not used as a synonym | 
of monjin, which designates the pupil of an 
artist. Following a recent Japanese writer 
who interprets its use in the Kaigetsu con- 
nection as Ando’s declaration that the 
works upon which it appears were done by 


him in “ the latter years of his life,” Binyon f 


and Sexton who devote four pages in their 
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Japanese Colour-Prints to “ The Kaigetsud6 
Problem,” are of the opinion that Ando, 
Anchi, Doshin, Dohan, and Doshi are all 
brush-names of the 
same man. They base 
this opinion upon va- 
rious considerations 
besides the extraor- 
dinary similarity in 
style and in quality, 
technical and artistic, 
of all the known 
works (numerous for- 
geries and copies ex- 
cepted) upon which 
these names are 
found. They also 
stress the similarity 
of the style in which 
the several signatures 
are written. Despite 
this similarity the 
Japanese whom this 
writer has consulted 
have pointed out dif- 
ferences in the writing 
of some of the charac- 
ters which, to their 
minds, indicate that 
instead of being all 
written by one person 
they are from five 
different hands. 

No attempt to 
reconcile conflicting 
statements or to de- 
cide which are the 
more credible can 
here be made. Atten- 
tion is called to them, 
however, because the 
signature; ‘‘Nihon 
giga Kaigetsu matsu- 
yd Doshin” appears 
upon a painting of 


notable excellence PAINTING BY KAIGETSUDO DOSHIN 
which has_ recently THE CLARENCE BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 


been added to the 

Clarence Buckingham Collection by Miss 
Kate S. Buckingham and is now on exhibi- 
tion in Gallery H4. This picture is of a stand- 
ing figure of a woman who is turning her 


head to look around toher left. She is dressed 
in a furisode, that is a kimono which has 
long, pendulous sleeves of a peculiar fashion. 


This garment is out- 
lined with powerful 
sweeping strokes, 
much in the Kiyo- 
nobu manner, though 
with greater suavity. 
The over-emphasis 
which Kiyonobu 
placed upon this fea- 
ture also character- 
izes much of the 
Kaigetsudé work; but 
in this picture the 
outlines are happily 
subordinated to the 
general effect. The 
notan, or gradations 
of tone in these 
strokes, is very 
charming, and_ the 
drawing displays fine 
feeling for rhythmic 
arrangement of the 
lines. In marked 
contrast but equally 
fine is the extreme 
delicacy of the 
strokes with which 
the woman’s hair is 
painted and the con- 
tour of her features 
is outlined. The color, 
too, is impressive, be- 
ing at once daring 
and, notwithstanding 
the free use of pure 
vermilion, quietly 
harmonious. The red 
pigment is used on 
the upper part of the 
skirt, bodice and 
sleeves of the furisode 
which elsewhere is 
white and has a strik- 
ing pattern of plum 


branches laden with many blossoms, all 
done in deep-toned grey-blue, each of the 
blossoms being carefully placed to secure a 
restful effect which is helped by the inclu- 
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sion in the pattern of a few scattered branch- 
es of a long-needled pine. Beneath her furi- 
sode the woman wears an inner kimono of a 
delightful grey-green hue, with a pattern of 
clumps of pale grey-green vines and leaves. 
Glimpses of this garment where it is shown 
at the edge of the uplifted sleeve, where it 
is folded across her breast, and at the bot- 
tom of her skirts and where they are parted 
in front, complete the color scheme and 
much enhance its beauty. 

Only one of the woman’s hands is shown, 
her left being held inside her sleeve to lift 
it up. Her right hand, with which she is 
lifting her skirts, is drawn much smaller than 
it should be in proportion to the size of her 
face and figure. That, however, is a fault 
which may well be ignored as negligible in 
view of the spirited character and charm of 
the picture as a whole. It is such works as 
this that justify the high rating placed upon 
Kaigetsud6 paintings for their artistic merit, 
and while it would be interesting to de- 
termine whether the Doshin signature upon 
it is a brush-name of Kaigetsudd Ando or 
the brush-name of an equally gifted pupil 
or follower, it is the quality of the work 
which is really important. 

Freperick W. Gookin 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


“Penrod,” a stage adaptation from the 
famous novel by Booth Tarkington, is the 
third production on the series of Saturday 
Matinees for Children, under the super- 
vision of Muriel Brown. It deals with the 
exploits of a now famous character of youth, 
endeared to young and old, whose boyish 
inventions and youthful vanities and con- 
nivings have crystallized all the tribula- 
tions of boyhood. 


THE CARNEGIE INTER- 
NATIONAL 


UROPEAN paintings from the 
E Twenty-ninth Carnegie International 
Exhibition will open in the Tempo- 
rary Galleries on March 10, 1931. The 
group to be shown this season includes 
examples from Great Britain, France, 


Austria, Scandinavia, Belgium, Italy, Ger- 
many, Spain, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Switzerland, Holland and the U. S. S. R._ 
(Soviet Russia). 

As usual, many of Europe’s most famous 
painters are included in the exhibition, 
which attempts to show all sides of contem- 
porary art abroad. Mr. Forbes Watson, 
writing in The Arts for November, 1930, 
called the present International the best 
that has yet been assembled. Included in 
the paintings to come to Chicago is the 
famous Picasso portrait of Madame 
Picasso, awarded the first prize in the Ex- 
hibition and a work which has aroused a_ 
storm of comment, both pleasant and 
censorious. It shows the painter of the 
““Guitariste,” in the réle of super- 
academician, and is said to make his” 
descent from the French master, Ingres, 
even more clear. Among the most interest- 
ing sections is the new group of paintings 
from Soviet Russia, some of them by artists 
already familiar to Chicago from the recent 
woodcut and lithograph show. 


THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


HE Scammon Lectures for 1931 will 

be delivered by Dr. Hermann Voss 

of the Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum of 
Berlin. Dr. Voss, who has been known for ~ 
years as an authority on the High Renais- | 
sance, is also one of the world’s most! 
distinguished students of Seventeenth and _ 
Eighteenth Century Italian Painting, and 7 
his lectures will cover the field of the! 
Baroque, stressing Venetian art of the) 
period. They will be held in Fullerton f 
Hall on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 
March 3 to March 19 inclusive, taking the | 
place of the regular Tuesday lectures. A” 
list of the subjects and dates may be found 
on page 44 of this Bulletin. 

Invitations have been extended to stu- 
dents in various schools and colleges in the 
Chicago area, that they may take this 
opportunity of hearing one of the world’s 
most important art historians. A _ large | 
attendance is expected but seats for! 
members will be available for all the series. | 
Dr. Voss’s lectures will be given in English. } 
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“LAZZARO” IN AMERICAN PREMIERE AT GOODMAN 


“Lazzaro,” receives its premiére 

American performance at the Good- 
man Theatre. This new symbolic work 
from the pen of the prolific Italian play- 
wright opened February 17th. 

Pirandello, regarded as the foremost con- 
temporary Italian playwright and probably 
the strongest single Continental influence on 
the drama in the past decade, has come 
forth with several works which, enigmatic in 
their outward form, have both puzzled and 
stimulated critics by their thinly veiled hint 
of sarcasm and satire. For him the theatre is 
a tool, a thing to be played with, to distort 
in form, to remold in the light of his idea. 

Two years ago the Goodman presented 
a Chicago premiére of a Pirandello, in 
fact, the first Pirandello play to be pre- 
sented in this country, his fabulous “Six 
Characters in Search of an Author.” Here 
was life of a play and life in its realistic as- 
pects as typified by the directorial reins of 
the theatre confused until it was impossible 
to decide which was the more real: the char- 
acter in the play or the real character. 

Humor and incisive penetration marked 
his clever distortions. His “‘As You Desire 
Me,” lately seen in Chicago, was a similar 
cleavage of the lines between objective and 
subjective reality. Audiences puzzle over 
identities. But Pirandello leaves them with 
the quip: I (and everyone) am so in real 
life as you want me to be: As You Desire 
Me. “Tonight We Improvise” carries the 
enigmatic theme to a further subjectivism. 

“Lazzaro” is the first Pirandello work 
that, outwardly, takes on the appearance 
of directness and form. It is woven about 
the scientific miracle of reviving a dead man 
by an injection of adrenalin in his heart. 
Pirandello introduces the religious element, 
the miraculous theme of Lazarus being 
raised from the dead through his faith. 

Diego, devoutly religious, has raised his 
two children for the church. His wife, Sara, 
disagreeing with his principles about the 
children, deserts him for another by whom 
she has two children. Lia, the legitimate 
daughter, is returned from the nunnery, 


PIRANDELLO’S latest work, 


= 


HARRY MORLEY (BRITISH), “END OF THE DAY.” 
AWARDED THE SECOND LOGAN PRIZE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 


a paralytic; Lucio, studying for the priest- 
hood, is discontented. 

Lucio returns to renounce the cassock. 
Diego runs to greet him and is hit by an 
automobile and killed. He is pronounced 
dead and a death certificate is issued. Dr. 
Gionni, who has revived a dead rabbit with 
adrenalin, performs the experiment success- 
fully with Diego. The latter is not told of 
the experiment, for he knows nothing of 
the death, and people are afraid his faith 
will be destroyed. 

When he does discover the fact he runs 
amuck and disavows all responsibility for 
his acts; for God has taken his soul. Lucio 
halts him. He, the skeptic, puts on the 
cassock again and pronounces the revival 
an act of God through Diego’s faith. In 
this great moment of suspense, Lia walks 
to her mother when it was pronounced that 
she should never walk again. This con- 
vinces Diego and ‘‘Lazarus” renews faith. 
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: THE SCAMMON LECTURES FOR 1931 
“AN INTRODUCTION TO BAROQUE PAINTING IN ITALY” Jan 
by Dr. Hermann Voss, Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum, Berlin JAN 
Fes 
Futterton Hai, Tuespays AND THuRspaAys 
2:30 P.M. 
For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS Mai 
Marcu 3. 
I—The Beginnings of Naturalism in Rome (Caravaggio and his Followers) © Mai 
Marcu 5. pam 
I11—The Academy of the Carracci Ase 
Marcu 10. 


III—Roman Painting during the Seicento (Lanfranco, Sacchi, Berrettini, Gaulli, 
Maratti, etc.) 


Marcu 12. 
. IV—Naples, Venice and Genoa during the Seicento (Ribera and his School; Venetian 
Eclecticism; Strozzi, Castiglione, etc.) » Syn 
17. 
V—Settecento Painting in Italy (Rome, Naples, and especially Venice and Tiepolo — 
Marcu 19. 


VI—Landscape Painting during the Settecento (Canaletto, Bellotto, Guardi, Zuc-| 
carelli, Pannini, etc.) 
The lectures will be illustrated with slides, many of them of paintings practically 2. 
unknown to the history of art. 


TUESDAY LECTURES 3.T 
FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 

For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS F 
Marcu 
24—Lecture: “ New Discoveries in Old Corinth.” Florence A. Stone, formerly ate * A 
the American School of Classical Studies, Athens. Sew 
31—Lecture: “Gardens in the Sky.”” Mrs. Howard L. Willett, Chicago. ‘ é. Fi 
THE RESTAURANT 


§ The Cafeteria is open every day except Sunday from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. On Sunday/ 

the hours are 12:15 to 8 o'clock. The Tea Room is open every day except Sunday, serving! 

4 table d’héte and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45." 
Arrangements for parties and special luncheons in the Tea Room may be made with | Marc 

Miss Aultman. 


Ap 
THE KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE a 
OpENING FEBRUARY 17, 1931 child: 
LAZZARO, by Luigi Pirandello. Nightly except Monday. Matinee Friday and on yo 
Thursday, February 19. Tickets: $2.00, $1.50 and $.75 (balcony) with a $.25 dis) ; 
count on each ticket to Art Institute Members on the $2.00 and $1.50 seats. equip’ 


Reservations may be made by telephone. Call Central 4030. the pr 
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EXHIBITIONS 


January 1—Aprit 1—New Accessions in Japanese Prints. Gallery H5. 

January 1—Marcu 15—Prints from The Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 18. 

Fespruary 1—Marcu 31—Fine Prints of All Periods. Galleries 14, 16, 17. 

Fesruary 26—Marcu 30—Loan Exhibition of Portraits of Children. The Children’s 
Museum. 

Marcu 10—ApriL 21—European Paintings from Carnegie International Exhibition. 
Galleries G52—G6o. 

Marcu 14—May 3—Prints and Drawings by Rodolphe Bresdin. Gallery 12. 

Marcu 31—Aprit 20—The Guelph Treasure. Gallery M6. 

ApriL 1—JuNe 1—Pottery made at Hull House. The Children’s Museum. 

Aprit 1—JuNne 1—Loan Exhibition of Modern Textiles. The Children’s Museum. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS 
FULLERTON HALL 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3:15 and’4:15 o'clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 
The first concert in March, given on the afternoon ‘of March 1, will consist of the 
following numbers: 
I. Minuet 
II. Musette 
III. Tambourin 
2. “Adagio Cantabile” from “Sonata Pathetique”...................00-. Beethoven 
Arranged for The Ensemble by George Dasch, and played in memory of Walfried 
Singer, founder and first conductor of the Art Institute concerts, who died March 
3, 1917. 
1. Morris Dance 
II. Shepherd’s Dance 
III. Torch Dance 


4. “Solveig’s Song” from Suite, “Peer Gynt”... Grieg 

5. Waltzes, “Legends from the Vienna Woods”.......................-. Joh. Strauss 
6. Finale from Overture to “William Tell”... Rossini 


CLASSES OF THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND LECTURE FUND FOR 
CHILDREN OF MEMBERS AND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SATURDAYS, 1:30 P.M. TO 2:20 P.M. Mr. Watson, assisted by George Buehr. 


Marcu 7—Tie Dye (demonstration). 14—Some Beautiful Examples of Tie Dying (exhibition). 
21—Batik Scarfs and Easter Eggs (demonstration). 28—Some Beautiful Batiks (ex- 
hibition). 

Aprit 4—Spring Sketching (chalk talk). 11—Painters of Spring (stereopticon). 18—Tree Draw- 
ings (chalk talk). 25—The World’s Best Painters of Trees (stereopticon). 

_ Mrs. Anna Louise Raymond has very generously contributed another $2,000 for the work for 
children under the James Nelson Raymond Lecture Fund for Children of Members and Public 
Schools for 1931, which with $2,000 contributed by her in 1927, not applied, makes a total for this 
department of $4,000 for the year, as heretofore. 

_Mrs. Raymond also contributes the sum of $400 to add to the stereopticon and orthophonic 
equipment previously supplied through her generosity for the classes held in Fullerton Hall and in 
the public school assemblies. 
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Aprit 3—The George Inness Collection. to—The Early American Painters. 17—Great Sculptures Mrs. E 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON S 

FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE ; n 

A. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TASTE IN THE HOME AND IN DRESS Ds ch 

(Stereopticon Lectures) | 

the! 

Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Th 


Marcu 2—The Chateaux of France. 9—The Castles of the Rhine. 16—The Palaces of England. DEN 
23—The Courts of the Louis. —_ Furniture. 
Aprit 6—Early American, Colonial, and Spanish. 13—Empire and Victorian. 20—The Gay INT] 


Nineties and the Dawn of the New Century. 27—L’Art Moderne. al 

B. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES ie 

TUEspDAYs, 10:15 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon. Assistep By GEoRGE BUEHR > HIST 

Marcu 3—Hands. 10—Feet. 17—The Figure in Repose. 24—The Figure in Action. 31—The M 
Figure to Music. » ART 

Aprit 7—Rhythmic Drawing. 14—Cubic Drawing. 21—Expressionism in Drawing. 28—First Cl 
Steps in Drawing the Landscape. - HIST 

Cc. GALLERY TALKS IN THE CURRENT EXHIBITION. Tuurspays, 12:15 To 12:45 P.M._ KEI 
REPEATED AT 7:00 P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Buehr 5 W 
alternating with Mr. Watson as speaker. CRAI 


Marcu 5—Chicago Artists Represented in the Permanent Collections. 12—Carnegie International) — 
Exhibition of Paintings. 19—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings. 26— *CON 
Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings. C 

Apri. 2—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings. 9—Carnegie International Exhibition 
of Paintings. 16—Carnegie International Exhibition of Paintings. 23—Contemporary 
European Artists Represented in the Permanent Collections. 30—11th Annual Inter Regists: 
national Water Color Exhibition. 5 


D. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART (Stereopticon Lectures) Le 
THURSDAYS, 2:30 P.M. 
Marcu 3—Sargent, Besnard, Sorolla, Zorn. 12—Puvis de Chavannes, Whistler, Rodin. 19— 
Cubism. 26—Post Impressionism. 
Aprit 2—Monsalvat, a Real Journey to the Shrine of the Holy Grail. g—The Rise and Fall of 
the Moor in Spain. 16—Venice, the Pearl of the Adriatic. 23—The Enjoyment of 

Modern Sculpture. 30—The Enjoyment of Modern Architecture. 


E. SKETCH CLASS FOR AMATEURS. Fripays, 10:15 a.M. To 12:00 Noon. This class com), 
tinues the work of the past three vears and is slightly in advance of the work of the new Tues: Char 
day morning class for novices, chiefly drawing from the model in half-hour and one-hour poses.) °° Guy 


March 6, 13, 20, 27. April 3, 10, 17, 24. B Ely M. 
F. GALLERY TALKS ON THE PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS. Frwavs) \'S § 


12:15 TO 12:45 P.M. Occasionally these talks will be given in Fullerton Hall, Mr. Buehr alter) Mrs. E 
nating with Mr. Watson as speaker. © Mrs. H 
Marcu 6—The Henry Field Collection. 13—Paintings in the Munger Room. 20—The Span-) Miss G 
ish Masters. 27—The Venetian School. S Mrs G 


24—Small Sculptures. © Mrs. Al 
» R. Ben 
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EDOUARD CHASSAING, “ BLACK PANTHER.” AWARDED THE SECOND LOGAN 
PRIZE IN THE EXHIBITION BY CHICAGO ARTISTS 
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/ CRAFTSMANSHIP IN ART. Saturpays at 9:15. 
«CONTEMPORARY PAINTING. Monpays FROM 2:15 TO 4:15. 


A study of Post-impressionism and present tendencies. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 


The Department of Museum Instruction offers the following series of lectures in the form of 
weekly classes which may be entered at any time without entrance requirements. A fee of five dollars 
’ is charged for twelve lectures which may be attended any time within the year. There are special 


fees for the sketch class and the Tuesday evening class. 
> the Department arranges gallery talks for clubs by special appointment. 


The following lectures will be given during March: 


DEMONSTRATING THE ARTs. 


In addition to the regular series of lectures 


Monpays aT 11:00. Miss Upton. Gorgon’s Head. Vantasena. 


apanese Prints (Miss Gunsaulus). Painting (Mrs. A. W. Burnham). 
INTERIOR DECORATION. Monpays at 2:30. Miss Clark. Use of decorative textiles. Selection 


and hanging of pictures. 


DEMONSTRATING THE ARTS. 


morning course. 


HISTORY OF ART. Tuespays at 6:30. Miss Mackenzie. 

Venetian painting I. Venetian painting II. 
* ART CENTERS OF ITALY. Tuurspays at 11:00. 
Renaissance and Modern Rome. 


Michelangelo. 


Christian Rome. 


HISTORY OF ART. Fripays at 11:00. Miss Mackenzie. 
can Colonial painting. Colonial minor arts. 


SKETCH CLASS FOR NON-PROFESSIONALS. Monpays FROM 10:00 TO 12:00. 


Making the best of one’s accessories. 
Miss Upton. 


Monpays AT 6:30. 


The ultra modern interiors. 


A repetition of the Monday 


North Italian painting. Raphael and 


Miss Mackenzie. Florence. Classic Rome. 
American Colonial architecture. Ameri- 

19th century American painting. 
Mrs. Anita 


W. Burnham. This class offers an opportunity to draw or to paint from the costumed model. 


Miss Mackenzie. 


Vantasena. Firearms of 


our forefathers. The spectre. Gallery tour. Free to all children, illustrated with moving pictures. 


fessor of the History of Art. 


meeting March 30. 


Miss Driscoll, Assistant Pro- 
First 


*A University College course, University of Chicago, giving a minor credit but open to students not desiring credit. 
Registration March 21 to 29 at University College, 18 South Michigan Ave., or at the University Campus. 


Mrs. ALFrep Ernest HAMILL 


GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Wa.TeER S. BREWSTER 


GOVERNING MEMBER 


ArTHUR W. CUTTEN 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS FOR JANUARY, 1931 


: Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
» to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Ely M. Aaron 


© Mrs. Keene H. Addington 


Mrs. Albert F. Alles 


© Mrs. Edna H. Austin 


Mrs. Harold O. Barnes 
Miss Gertrude Beard 


Mrs. George Becharas 


Mrs. Edward Price Bell 


© Mrs. Abbie F. Bennett 


R. Bensabott 


> Mrs. William F. Black 
G. W. Blow 
' Mrs. Harrison S. Bowen 


Mrs. C. D. Brandriff 
Miss Mary E. Bransfield 


> Mrs. Morris Brown 
Joseph M. Callner 


Giusseppe Castruccio 
Loker Chittenden 


© Mrs. Victoria S. Coates 
Miss Mary Cummings 


Donald Dack 


» Col. Alex M. Davis 


Mrs. Clyde L. 


Day 
p Mrs. Philipp H. Derr 


Mrs. Catherine W. Ekbom 
Edward H. Fabrice 
William D. Foy 

Miss Helen L. Gage 

Mrs. I. S. Gaines 

Henry L. Getts 

Mrs. Harry G. Goelitz, Jr. 
John Wyatt Gregg 

Mrs. Alvah V. Gruhn 
Mrs. William Hessert 
Mrs. F. S. Hewes 

. Edwin F. Hirsch 
Shenton D. Holmes 
Miss Elizabeth Bell Hood 
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